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NEWSPAPER WORK AS A CAREER,* 
When a young man comes to choose his bus- 
iness or profession for life, there are two ques- 


tions which present themselves. The first is: 
What will my work bring me? The second is: 
How much shall I get out of my work? 

These questions recall a little experience of 
my boyhood. I was driving one day with a 
young civil engineer and a clergyman. The 
engineer had just achieved his first success, — 
one that gave promise of a brilliant future. He 
was talking it over earnestly with his friend, 
the clergyman, and ended by saying, with the 
patronage of youth: “What a grand thing it 
would have been for you had you been a civil 
engineer.” The clergyman replied quietly, but 
with something of rebuke in his tone: “I 
would not give all the satisfaction I have found 
in my twenty years of pastoral work for all the 


honors, success, and wealth that I hope may be 
yours.” 





*Atalk given in the Phi Beta Kappacourse at Yale by 
Arthur Reed Kimball, associate editor of the Waterbury 
A merican, on the evening of February 17, 1897. 


That clergyman had what they used to say 
was an “effectual call.” He did not ask him- 
self the question simply: “ What will my work 
bring me?” He asked himself rather the ques- 
tion: “ What am I getting out of my work?” 
It was the satisfaction of doing his work that 
appealed to him. We see the same thing 
to-day in quite different professions from that 
of the ministry. There are men making a mere 
subsistence in Paris who are satisfied if they 
can get enough barely to live on, provided they 
can devote that narrow living to the work of 
painting pictures. They may never achieve 
fame. They may never be more than they are 
to-day. But they are satisfied to do as they 
are doing and to take their chances. 

Now it is in some such spirit as this that the 
young man who thinks of engaging in news- 
paper work as his career must approach the 
question of his choice. He must consider 
what he is going to get out of the work; what 
its satisfaction will be, as well as the other 
question ; “ What will the work give to me?” 
The necessity of laying stress on the satisfac- 
tion that comes to an enthusiast from news- 
paper work is seen the moment that one con- 
siders its conditions; for there is a broad dis- 
tinction to be drawn between journalism as a 
business and journalism as a profession. The 
man who is simply a professional journalist is 
necessarily dominated by the man who is a 
business journalist. 

Did you ever stop to consider how many 
people it takes to get out a modern newspaper? 
I asked the manager of a big New York news- 
paper the other day how many people, big and 
little, in the mechanical department, in the 
department of correspondence, in all depart- 
ments, there were on his pay-roll, and he re- 
plied: “ Between 500 and 600.” A first-class 
provincial newspaper, say the Waterbury 
American, with which I am connected, pub- 
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lished in a town of 40,000 inhabitants, had, the 
last time I put the question, about 100 people 
on its pay-roll. Now, when you have a con- 
cern that employs 500 people, you have a plant 
that is as big as a good-sized factory. The 
average good-sized factory does not employ 
somany. Torun a good-sized factory requires 
a very large amount of capital. To run a good- 
sized newspaper requires a large amount of 
capital, as many who have tried it and sunk 
money in it have learned to their cost. The 
capital that goes into a newspaper must be 
cared for first, or the newspaper would stop. 


The affairs of a newspaper must be adminis- 


tered with ability. That is the first requisite, 
and for that reason, if there is any dispute 
between the editorial room and the counting 
room as to the policy of the newspaper, the 
counting room must, in the end, control. 

If, then, a man is to become a professional 
newspaper man, as distinguished from one who 
follows newspaper-making as a business, he 
must be controlled by someone else. He can- 
not carry out his ideals, often, as he would like 
todo. This is one of the disagreeable condi- 
tions of journalism as a profession. It is 
something that any young man who intends to 
become a newspaper man must take into 
account. 

The next practical consideration which I 
would bring to your notice is the question of 
pay. How much are you ready to sacrifice for 
the sake of doing work which you like? I my- 
self reversed the usual process, and after study- 
ing law, though I never practiced it, I deter- 
mined to become a newspaper man. I met on 
the street a friend, a successful lawyer, one 
who started as a reporter and ended as a law- 
yer, and we went into a club to take lunch and 
talk it over. This man tried to discourage me. 
He said to me: “ When I was in newspaper 
work in Chicago, a leading editorial writer on 
our paper, the best-equipped all-round journal- 
ist in Chicago, got just $6,000 a year, and that 
is all he could ever get as direct remuneration 
for his journalistic work. 1, for my part, de- 
cided not to stay in a profession or business 
which could, if I was as good as the best, give 
me an income of only $6,000 a year — which 
limited me to that amount.” This may be a 


little small as measuring the pay of men at the 
top to-day in New York, though it is certainly 
large in measuring the pay of men at the top 
anywhere but in the biggest cities. When it 
comes to estimating what the best newspaper 
man gets, I recall the case of a friend, who is 
an editorial writer on a leading New York 
newspaper. He gets, probably, $5,000 a year 
for that; he is a writer on the staff of a maga- 
zine, and gets considerably more for that; he 
is the correspondent in this country for a Lon- 
don newspaper and gets considerably more for 
that; he does more or less writing of a general 
kind, and picks up a good many dollars in a 
year by that. Altogether, this man, by con- 
stantly working, manages to make from $10,000 
to $12,000 a year, probably ; but if he stops his 
work for a day, a week, a month, his income 
stops. He has to give an exact equivalent in 
work with the pen for every dollar that he gets. 
Contrast his case with that of the lawyer or the 
doctor, who may be called in simply for con- 
sultation, and who, for giving advice, receives 
a large fee. 

There is a certain temptation to begin news- 
paper work, because the newspaper worker gets 
some pay from the start, if he does anything. 
If he enters a law office, he may have to pay 
for the privilege of doing work in that office. 
The difference is seductive, but where does it 
lead? A reporter who gets $20 a week regu- 
larly is doing fairly well, though a great many 
reporters get a good deal more than this. But 
the tendency, unless a man has a special genius 
for reporting and a unique originality and pic- 
turesqueness of style, is to keep him at about 
$20. I had a friend, a Yale graduate, who 
went on the Springfield Republican at $6 a 
week, and stayed there a number of years till 
his wages were $12 a week. He then turned 
locomotive engineer, as, on the whole, a better 
solution of the problem of existence. 

But I have probably lingered long enough on 
the discouraging side of journalism. I want to 
tell you some things about its fascination, about 
the reasons why one gets satisfaction from do- 
ing the work and indoing it. In the first place, 
you are in touch with everything as it occurs, 
whether it be in South Africa, or Japan, or in 
the particular city where your newspaper is 
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published. In other words, you feel that you 
are a part of history as it is made. The tele- 
graph wire brings things as close home to you 
as if you were actually a part of them. Let me 
give an illustration. When President Garfield 
was dying from Guiteau’s bullet, it was decided 
to move him from the White House to a cot- 
tage near Long Branch. The removal was as 
present to me from its beginning to its close 
as if I had been one of the attending physi- 
cians. When I came down to my office in the 
morning, they were taking him down stairs and 
putting him into the ambulance. I saw the 
train move out slowly. 1 saw the people who 
lined the track, in crowds, with uncovered 
heads and moist eyes, as it passed now through 
this place, now through that. I heard at every 
stage how he was bearing the journey. I saw 
the flowers thrown down in front of the train. 
I saw them when they took him out of the car 
and placed him in the room overlooking the 
water, where he was to fight for his life. 1 
heard the reports of the doctors on the results 
of the journey. Nothing that ever happened 
to me is as vivid and fresh as that journey of 
President Garfield, from which I was hundreds 
of miles away. The experience of being part 
of such an event as that is, to a man of any 
imagination, something wonderfully interest- 
ing, something that no one can understand 
unless he has tried it. This is simply one of a 
thousand illustrations which might be extended 
indefinitely. 

Then there is the secret power connected 
with journalism. It is a different power from 
that which existed in the days when, as Howells 
says of the Ohio farmers as they took their 
Weekly Tribune out of the office: ‘“ We'll see 
what Horace has to say this week.” We of 
to-day do not connect this or that opinion with 
any particular person, at least asarule. It is 
the paper which speaks to us, aot the individ- 
ual; but for that very reason, what it says often 
makes a deeper impression. It is an imper- 
sonal influence, this power of modern journal- 
ism, which we cannot follow or trace to this or 
that reader, but which we see in its results. 
From the “head-line artist,” who largely dic- 
tates to the reader of the newspaper ( without 
that reader being conscious of it) what infer- 





ence shall be drawn from the article, to the 
writer of the ablest editorial in the paper, all 
the workers on the force contribute to this in- 
fluence. It maybe a mere sentence, or phrase, 
or form of expression, which moulds public 
opinion and decides great events. To exercise 
that subtle, secret influence is fascinating in the 
extreme. 

A great many young men who think of going 
into journalism are afraid that in this way they 
may defeat any literary aspirations they may 
have. There is a great deal said now-a-days 
about the distinction between journalism and 
literature, and a great deal of emphasis is laid 
on the fact that journalism is not literature. 
Journalistic work is exhausting, and to that 
extent unfits a man for literary effort; but all 
work is exhausting, and any young man is un- 
fitted for the production of the highest litera- 
ture to the extent to which he is nota million- 
aire. Between journalism and literature there 
does not exist antagonism; they are, rather, 
allied arts. I have but to name to you such 
men as Charles Dudley Warner, the late 
Eugene Field, Richard Harding Davis, Harold 
Frederic, Robert Barr, and a host of others 
whose names may occur to you, to show you 
that this fear is groundless. Charles Dudley 
Warner's case is a typical one. He wrote on 
Saturdays a series of editorials for his paper, 
the Hartford Courant, which by their charm 
and humor attracted the attention of its read- 
ers. His friends persuaded him to gather 
them into a volume and publish them in book 
form. He did so, and the result was “My 
Summer in a Garden,” the book which made 
his success. That success came to him as a 
legitimate crown of his newspaper work. 

In connection with this I may note that a 
newspaper may have a style of its own. The 
New York Sun is such a newspaper. All its 
articles have a distinctive style. What Richard 
Harding Davis has done has been simply to 
carry into literature the style which he acquired 
as areporter on the Mew York Sun. If you 
want proof of this, make extracts from general 
Sun articles, such as the description of a dog 
fight, or of the rescue of a girl in a runaway, 
and mix up these extracts with descriptive ex- 
tracts from one of Richard Harding Davis’ 
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books. I will defy anybody to separate these 
paragraphs and tell which come from Richard 
Harding Davis and which from the anonymous 
reporter of the Mew York Sun. 

Let me pass to another phase of journalism, 
to the journalism of the future. That phase is 
this: Our modern publications, almost without 
exception, are being edited to-day by the stand- 
ard of the newspaper. That is, their editors 
are selecting articles, not because of their liter- 
ary merit alone, but because they are what is 
known as “timely.” Such articles are chosen 
because they appeal to the largest possible con- 
stituency, the constituency of the people as a 
whole. This is opening up new opportunities 
for the newspaper worker. He often graduates 
from the workroom of daily journalism into 
the quieter precincts of magazine editing, or of 
the editing of weekly publications. If you 
were to look around among the editors of the 
great magazines to-day and their assistants, 
you would find that the majority of them had 
begun as working newspaper men. To the 
young man who has ambitions in this direction 
the possibilities of journalism are broadening 
more and more with each passing year. This 
is something very significant. It shows us that 
the journalism of the future is destined to in- 
clude almost every publication that issues from 
the million presses of the world, the book alone 
excepted. 

Let me close with an incident. When I was 
last in London, I spent an evening at the Na- 
tional Liberal club with a friend, a London 
journalist of high standing. Among others to 
whom he introduced me was a dapper little 


Frenchman, who had represented Paris jour- 





nals in London for twenty years. “That man,” 
said my friend, “receives $20,000 a year for 
apparently doing almost nothing. His duty is 
to mingle in society, to keep thoroughly posted 
in everything English, to be in touch with Eng- 
lish politics and social life, to be close to the 
French ambassador and advise him, to know 
many diplomatic secrets before they are known 
to the attachés of the French legation, to use 
his knowledge in his dispatches with discre- 
tion, to contribute to international good feeling, 
and to guide French opinion in time of crisis.” 
As countries come closer and closer together, 
the international correspondent will occupy 
more and more perhaps the most important 
office to which international responsibilities 
attach. He will be the ambassador of the press, 
a more important person than the ambassador 
of diplomacy. What he can do to make or 
avert war was well illustrated during the Ven- 
ezuela crisis by the leading journalists in Amer- 
ica, who sent dispatches to London describing 
the course of events here and the sentiment of 
the American people. 

This is the function of journalism to which 
Thackeray alluded, one may say by prophecy, 
when Warrington and Pendennis were passing 
a brilliantly lighted newspaper office in the early 
morning, and Warrington, turning to Penden- 
nis, exclaimed: “ There she is, the great engine. 
She never sleeps. She has her ambassadors 
in every quarter of the world, her couriers upon 
every road. Her officers march along with 
armies, and her envoys enter statesmen’s cabi- 
nets.” 

Arthur Reed Kimball. 


Wartersury, Conn. 








the swing of the pendulum governs also the 


swing of thought, a swerve from the base of 


gravity (physical or metaphysical) in one 
direction being invariably followed by an equal 


COMPRESSED FICTION. 


We are all aware that the law which governs 





swerve in another and opposite one. This is, 
I believe, the explanation of the craze which 
has recently taken possession of the popular 
mind for what I may call “ compressed fiction.” 
It is a natural reaction against the verbose, 
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long-drawn-out style of story-telling of twenty 
years ago—a style which must surely have 
originated with the penny-a-liners, since no 
other reason is conceivable for its existence. 

Those of us whose memories run back to the 
fifties will recall the tales of our youth. In 
these, how elaborately was each petty detail 
worked out! How minutely was each unim- 
portant event described! How many pages 
were filled with conversations which were 
pointless and aimless, and led to nothing, save 
exhausting the patience of the reader. How 
tardily the story “dragged its slow length 
along.” When one was reading to one’s self, 
this prolixity mattered less, for long practice 
made one extremely adroit in “the art of skip- 
ping.” Almost unconsciously the eye, as it 
glanced across the page, took in the gist of the 
matter, and passed over what was irrelevant. 
But if called upon to read aloud, one discov- 
ered with sorrowful surprise the full extent of 
the prosiness of even the interesting stories of 
that time. How much might have been left 
out with advantage! The author’s rule too 
often appeared to be: Convey your meaning 
in as many words as possible. Never use one 
adjective where you can squeeze in two or 
three. Prolong the agony. Crowd in the su- 
perlatives. Trace each event from its incipi- 
ent cause to its complete development. In 
short, leave nothing to the imagination of your 
readers. 

Yes, in those old days the pendulum swung 
far in the direction of over-amplification. Few 
indeed were the stories then written which 
would not have been improved by a liberal 
use of the blue pencil. 

But while it is undoubtedly true that a story 
can be too long, it is equally true that it can be 
too short. Because diluted literature is weak 
and inartistic, it by no means follows that lit- 
erature may not be rendered equally inartistic 
by being compressed and condensed until all 
the life is squeezed out of it, and nothing but a 
bare, dry skeleton remains. 

This is the danger nowadays. Ina laudable 
effort to be “strong” and “concise,” the new 
school of fiction-writers overlooks the fact that 
even brevity may be overdone. The telegram 
and the police report are hardly to be taken as 


models for literary imitation. It is granted 
that a too lavish use of adjectives is to be 
avoided. Where one will suffice, let the author 
use but one, by all means; but if, on the other 
hand, a dozen are really necessary to convey 
the shades of meaning he is seeking to convey, 
let him not be afraid to use them. Even super- 
latives cannot be absolutely banished from lit- 
erature without entailing loss. 

And while the ordinary reader’s imagination 
is not so weak that it requires to be led through 
a story in leading-strings as of yore, it is 
scarcely equal to the leaps and bounds that 
seem to be expected of it now-a-days. If the 
disjointed, abbreviated, “suggestive” story of 
the present time is evolved much farther, it will 
soon resolve itself into a somewhat enlarged 
form of the “ missing-word puzzle,” so popular 
with the juveniles, and will end in a title and 
a blank page, to be “filled in” by each reader 
according to his own ideas as suggested by the 
title! 

Seriously speaking, however, if it were a 
question of meritable choice between the two 
evils, of too many words or too few, I think 
most of us would choose the latter. It is bet- 
ter to be too concise than too prolix, always; 
but my contention is that there is no necessity 
to be either. An author is not compelled to 
sin against literary art either by defect or by 
excess. Let him form a clear, distinct idea in 
his own mind of the meaning he desires to con- 
vey,—the impression he wishes to produce,— 
and then let him use language, not for lan- 
guage’s sake, but simply and solely as the 
means to an end—the end being to impress 
this mind-picture of his own upon the minds 
of his readers. As many words as are requisite 
to accomplish this purpose let him not hesitate 
to use, without stopping to count the number. 
One unnecessary word is a blemish; a hundred 
necessary words are a grace. 

We have exhumed the Story of the Past, and 
pronounced judgment upon its shortcomings, 
neither glossing over its manifold imperfec- 
tions nor extenuating its flagrant departures 
from the rules of a sound taste; but I am pre- 
pared to assert that the Story of the Present is 
no less open to criticism when judged by the 
rules of that same taste. For what are the 
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salient characteristics of the “short story” of 
to-day? Its chief mark is frequently repulsive 
realism, combined with an almost agonizing 
effort to be dramatic. The barer and baldera 
story is in its construction, the more curt and 
jerky it is in its style, the higher it appears to 
rank as a literary masterpiece ! 

Now why, may I ask, should this be so? 
Why should art in literature be governed by 
wholly different rules from art in painting, or 
artin music? Is the first sketchy outline that 
falls from the artist’s pencil superior as a pict- 
ure to the finished painting when it stands 
glowing upon us from the canvas? Do the few 
notes hastily jotted down by the musician in 
his notebook, with great hiatuses between, 


really represent a higher type of music than the 
completed oratorio? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. 
Then why not apply the same rule to literature ? 
Why not permit the author of the short story 
to develop and elaborate his work, instead of 
confining him to first touches, however mas- 
terly?. Why not allow him also the privilege 
of filling out the curves and angles necessary 
to its symmetrical completeness, and adding 
with his own skillful hand the innumerable deli- 
cate finishing touches, which make all the differ- 
ence between crudity and completeness, be- 
tween “suggestion” and “perfection,” in a 
work of art, whether that work be oratorio, 
picture, or book? H. E. Belin. 


Cuar.eston, S. C. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


XVI.—By THe Epiror OF ROMANCE. 

God bless THE WRITER, to the editor of 
which a great number of contributors and edi- 
tors ought to be devoutly grateful for these 
“Talks.” When, among a hundred manu- 





® This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,” written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not wantin the way of manuscripts, 
was begun in THe Writer for September, 1895, and will be 
continued. The article in the September Writer was by 
William Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /ndefend- 
ent. The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor 
of the New York Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Oxtlook. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Lesdie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly. The articles for January were by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the Christian Work, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine. The article for Febru- 
ary was by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the Mew 
York Observer. The article for March was by Nella I. Dag- 
gett, editor of the Home. The articles for April were by 
Frank Lee Farnell, editor of Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours, 
Henry Tyrrell, editor of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, and 
the Editor of Godey's. The article for June was by Amos. R. 
Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule. The article for 
September was by Rosa Sonneschein, editor of the American 
Jewess. The article for October was by the editors of the 
Youth's Compainon. 


script stories, I find one which really meets 
the requirements of Romance, | am so delighted 
that I carry that story about in my pocket for 
days. I read it at family firesides, to every 
chance-met friend, and to every stranger within 
my office gates. 

I therefore joyfully avail myself of this op- 
portunity to talk to Romance contributors, in 
the hope that, hereafter, the delight of finding 
a thoroughly acceptable Romance story will be 
an everyday experience. 

Let us clear the way, first, of the stories 
which Romance does not want. Ghost stories, 
for instance, are not wanted, or anything 
based on the supernatural, or on superstition. 
There are certain kinds of stories which 
authors describe in the sub-title as “ A dream,” 
or “An incident,” or “An epistle.” We can- 
not use dreams, or incidents, or episodes, or 
air-castle travels of any sort, or extravaganzas, 
or parodies, or stories of phenomena and phe- 
nomenal people, or anything that is simply the 
fancy of imagination. Now comes the story 
with an obvious moral; the sermon or temper- 
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ance lecture in disguise; the story with a pur- 
pose; the story involving a social, a scientific, 
a religious, or a political question, a labor 
problem, hypnotism, telepathy; none of these 
are suitable to Romance. Nor can we use sto- 
ries of children, of wonderful babies, of ani- 
mals, of things, of historical personages and 
historical events, or any kind of story ex- 
cepting that which deals with possible men and 
women. Above all, Romance cannot use dia- 
lect stories, or stories of any period of time 
prior to our Civil War, or stories written for the 
“young person.” We return poetry in the 
same hour in which itis received. 

What Romance does want is summed up in 
the motto’on the cover of the magazine: “ Sto- 
ries portraying the romantic side of modern 
life”; and the more romantic the story is, and 
the nearer it comes to the life of to-day, of the 
hour, the better we like it. 

The romantic side of modern life! What 
“story” possibilities are there for those who 
observe the relations of men and women, who 
themselves act a part in lifc’s drama, involving 
the affections and emotions, the virtues and 
follies of men in their relations to women, and 
of women in their attitude toward men; love, 
marriage, loyalty, or infidelity; devotion, neg- 
lect, bliss, or divorce; desire, jealousy, hate, 
revenge ; fondness, folly, fickleness; the story 
of married life; the drama of the passions and 
temptations, the weaknesses or strength of 
lovers; the comedy of infatuation and of love’s 
intrigues; the tragedy of mistress and man, of 
enduring and relentless love. These are 
themes for stories for Romance—stories of 
real life — real life romances which are also un- 
usual and unconventional. Stories of the 
housewife or of the woman of the world; of 
the ingenue or of the demi-monde ; of the am- 
bitious youth or of the old sinner; of the gay 
bachelor or of the humdrum benedict, and so 
on —if you have a story of these people, meet- 
ing these requirements, send it in, even though 
it has been rejected by the editors of all the 
“young person” magazines the country over. 
This mythical person governs the theme and 
action of ninety-nine per cent. of all the stories 
printed in magazines in this country. When 
the present management took hold of Romance 


the “young person” was left behind. We 
want stories which show human nature as it is 
or can be; not as human nature is not and can- 
not be. If there is a person in the land who is 
young and who likes to read stories about 
wooden people, I should like to make that 
young person’s acquaintance. The people in 
Romance stories must be of real flesh and 
bones, with warm blood coursing through their 
veins, and human nature governing all their 
actions — good or bad. 

As to the style of treatment — we do not care 
for stories wherein two individuals settle down 
comfortably before a fireplace, or on the porch 
of the country store, or in a club corner, the 
one to listen while the other relates a love epi- 
sode or a hair-breadth escape which occurred 
years before. This style is easy, but it is not 
entertaining. It is like a playwright coming 
before the curtain and relating the story of his 
play, instead of allowing the players to act their 
parts. Let us imagine Romance as a sort of 
pocket theatre. Your play is to be presented 
herein. Would you come before the curtain 
and inform the audience of the nature of each 
of the characters in your story? No! Ring up 
the curtain and let the action begin at once. 
Let each character reveal, by his speech and 
bearing, as in real life, his true nature. Let 
the drama take place before our eyes; let us 
see and judge your characters for ourselves. 
Let the plot unfold and gather strength, mak- 
ing always toward the one object, the dénoue- 
ment. Then not another word. 
tain fall. 

Asked to put in a nutshell what sort of 
stories Romance wants, I would say, romances 
of modern life full of dramatic action; and we 
are eager for s¢ortes, not for fine writing. We 
pay for stories on acceptance, not by feet and 
inches, but by merit. Length can be from 
2,000 to 5,000 words. Stories accepted, but 
not available for the Romance magazine. are 
used by the “ Romance Short Story Syndi- 
cate.” Manuscripts are examined within a day - 
or two after they are received. We can use 
perhaps 500 stories within the next year. But 
every word in each of these must be necessary 
to the story. 


Let the cur- 


New York, N. Y. Gilson Willets. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of help, and 
to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* ° * 

Some writers do not seem to understand that 
while editors object strenuously to rolled manu- 
script, they have no objections to the form of 
manuscripts neatly folded. Rolled manuscripts 
are objectionable because of the “curl” in the 


paper, which never gets out when it is once in, 
and which makes them so abominably hard to 
read. Creases in a manuscript do not irfjure it 
in any way, and a small manuscript may better 
be sent folded than flat. There is no advan- 
tage gained by paying letter postage on paste- 
board. 


a « 

Speaking of Russell Sage’s frugality in his 
youth, a writer in the /#~erior said recently: 
“The next morning he had money, which other 
young men had spent the night before, in his 
pocket.” Referring to this, Professor McAfee 
wrote to the /aZerior to say : — 


Now, how did it get in his pocket, and why did the other 
young men spend it so it could get to him so soon? Of course, 
if he was sharp enough to own a private gambling house, I can 
see how the money would get to him over night. Otherwise it 
seems like remarkable financiering. Our classes in political 
economy are equally puzzled, and we have not decided whether 
to refer the problem to the advanced Greek classes, or to give 
itup. What would you advise? Hopefully, 

Crecanp B. McAFge. 


To this 
follows :— 


the J/aterior writer replies as 


Brother McAfee is a professor, hence is apt to see lapses in 
good English. When that sentence was written I paused, 
looked at it an instant, and then wrote on, leaving it as it was 
printed. When in my work the alternative is offered of 
brevity with rhetorical incorrectness, or correctness at the 
expense of circumlocution, I choose the brevity. Point and 
directness is preferred to rhetorical perfection. Let us make 
the above rhetorically correct. ‘‘ Mr. Russell Sage and his 
companions were paid their wages in the evening. He did not 
spend his money that evening, but had it in his pocket the next 
morning. The other young men did not have their money in 
their pockets the next morning, because they had spent it the 
night before.”” There are three times as many words, lacking 
one, in the correct, as in the incorrect statement — fifty-three 
to eighteen. 


The excuse offered is that commonly made 
by lazy and slipshod writers, who prefer having 
others work while reading to working them- 
selves as they should while writing. There is 
no need of circumlocution to express the sim- 
ple meaning of the /uZerior writer’s sentence. 
“The next morning he had money in his 
pocket, unlike other young men, who had 
spent theirs the night before,” is tolerable 
English, and it has only two more words than 
the slipshod sentence which the /n¢erior writer 
was too indolent and careless to make right. 
Mr. Dana, by the way, would not agree that 
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‘the phrase “were paid their wages” is “ rhe- 
torically correct.” 


a**% 


Whether the new English Ambassador wrote 
“The Breadwinners” or not, is still an open 
question. The sentiments expressed in that 
once much-talked-of book are not perhaps in 
every way consistent with the opinions that 
Mr. Hay will have to stand by as the repre- 
sentative of a free and enlightened nation of 
workingmen, but then, literary men are not ex- 
pected to be consistent always. Mr. Hay cer- 
tainly took advantage of his literary license 
when he wrote, in “Jim Bludso” : — 


** He weren’t no saint — these injineers 

Is all pretty much alike — 

One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And another one here in Pike; 

A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkward hand ina row; 

But he never flunked and he never lied,— 
I reckon he never knowed how.”’ 

Concerning these lines the matter-of-fact 
criticism was made years ago that if Mr. 
Bludso “never lied” it was a little difficult to 
see how he managed to secure 


“One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And another one here in Pike. 


~ 
eS ©@ 


“Berthold Tours, a composer, died to-day,” 
reads a London dispatch in the Mew York 
Times. Ifthe telegraph editor of the Zimes 
had known more about Tours, he would prob- 
ably have made the dispatch read, “Berthold 
Tours, the composer.” If he had wanted to con- 
ceal the fact that he did not know much about 
him, he might have done so by omitting the ar- 
ticle altogether and saying simply, “ Berthold 
Tours, composer.” As a matter of justice, 
Tours certainly deserved the “the.” 


* 
oo 


According to the Pudlishers’ Weekly, there 
were 3,300 new books by American authors 
published during 1896. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many more were written. 


+ 
ee 


The letters received by authors from readers 
are generally interesting and sometimes amus- 
ing. For instance, the Golden Rude, which is 


running a serial, “Elijah Tone, Citizen,” by 
Amos R.. Wells, prints this letter of complaint 
from a hurt subscriber : — 


Do you think that any physical peculiarity of our fellows 
should be made a butt of ridicule? In the serial, “* Elijah 
Tone, Citizen,” the author drags physical peculiarities that are 
least common into association with his most unworthy charac- 
ters. Now why does he not describe the size of the eyes, nose, 
and ears, and the number and form of the teeth (if they have 
any ), as well as give the description le does? Has he found 
from statistics that a red, thin, stiff mustache, or whiskers, and 
large hands are the characteristics of low characters, and should 
be made the butt of ridicule? Why, I ask, must sensitive, cud- 
tured, and good people have their physical peculiarities por- 
trayed before a vulture-like public, to satisfy the cravings of 
the uncultured for sensationalism ? 


The defence of the author of the story, who 
is also the editor of the Golden Rule, reads 
thus : — 


Probably a sufficient answer to this serious charge will be 
afforded by the fact that the countenance of the author of 
‘* Elijah Tone, Citizen,” is adorned with a mustache that an- 
swers precisely to the quoted description (‘‘a little red mus- 
tache,” said two reporters, recently, in different parts of the 
country ). Unfortunately, villains, as well as noble heroes, 
must be endowed with eyes and hands, mustaches and feet. 
Would they could all be cut off! There would then be an end 
of their villainy. And, being compelled todescribe them in 
some way, the best thing a conscientious author can do is to 
describe himself. 


Surely now that recalcitrant reader must be 
satisfied! W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


If a writer sends a manuscript to a magazine 
and it is accepted, is it proper to send another 
manuscript, say in two or three months, if the 
first has not yet been published? Is it ad- 
visable to do so? M. F. 

[If a writer has a manuscript that seems 
especially adapted for any periodical, he should 
offer it to the editor, regardless of any previous 
transactions. The fact that an editor already 
has in hand an article, accepted but not printed, 
would not of itself prevent him from accepting 
a second manuscript from the same contributor. 
The editor of THE WRITER once knew an 
author who at one time had fifteen stories 
awaiting publication in the Youth's Companion 
office, all of which had been paid for liberally 
on acceptance. He had spent all the money he 
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had received for them, too, and he was com- 
plaining bitterly because none of them had 
appeared in print. 

While, however, it is proper and frequently 
advisable, for an author to submit a second 
manuscript to an editor who holds an accepted 
manuscript from the same source unpublished, 
a writer should not make the mistake of flood- 
ing an editor with contributions because one 
manuscript has been accepted by him. Each 
manuscript should be offered according to its 
character and merits to the publications for 
which it seems best adapted. — w. H. H. } 





What are the necessary qualifications of a 
good newspaper correspondent, and what course 
would you deem it advisable for a person to 
pursue to attain this end? H. E. C. 

[ No better answer could be given to 
“H. E. C.’s” question than is found in the 
admirable article on ~ Practical Newspaper 
Work,” by Herbert S. Underwood, in the 
March WRITER. The qualities required to 
make a good newspaper correspondent are the 
same as those required to make a good re- 
porter. The best way to become a newspaper 
reporter or correspondent is to begin sending 
news to newspapers. — W. H. H. ] 





Is it correct to say: “The number of bru- 
nettes in Sweden is growing fewer and fewer 
every year?” J. H.W. 

[ The sentence should be written: “ The 
number of brunettes in Sweden is becoming 
smaller every year.” 
“ few,” 


A number cannot be 
or “fewer,” and “growing” implies 
increase, or an advance in some way. — W. H. H. | 
> 
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Some time last summer inquiry was made 
concerning the author of a poem beginning 
thus: — 

Oh, a wonderful stream is the river of Time, 
As it rolls through the realm of tears! 

I made considerable effort at the time to find 
out the author asked for, but without success. 
Recently, however, I have met the poem men- 
tioned. with the name of B. F. Taylor attached. 
Benjamin Franklin Taylor was an American 
poet, born 1822; died 1887. If desired, I can 


furnish a copy of the poem, which I regard as 
a gem of its kind. H. A. Schuler. 


ALLENTOWN, Penn. 





SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 





XII. — GILson WILLETS. 


For several years the name of Gilson Willets 
has appeared every month and every week as 
the author of a story or an article in one or 
more leading publications. His magazine arti- 
cles, his interviews with celebrities, his dra- 
matic reviews, his foreign letters, have inter- 
ested thousands. His stories, so tersely and 
beautifully told, have created for him the sob- 
riquet, “ America’s Maupassant.” And yet Gil- 
son Willets is probably best known to-day as 
the editor and publisher of Romance. 

Indeed his name and that of his magazine 
have become synonymous. He bought Romance 
when it lay on the market as in a trance. With 
heroic, daring treatment he restored the patient 
to life, health, and strength; and more,— with 
a knowledge of what a short-story magazine 
should be, with a will indomitable and fearless 
courage, —he took Romance on his back and ran 
ahead of all competitors. And notwithstand- 
ing the number of short-story magazines in the 
race, Mr. Willets keeps Romance in the lead. 

From office boy in a publishing house to the 
editor and proprietor of a leading publication; 
from space writer on a country newspaper to 
regular contributor to a score of great maga- 
zines; from local recognition as a scribbler to 
a national reputation as a writer of brilliant 
short stories — these are the roads over which 
at the age of twenty-seven Gilson Willets has 
traveled. They are roads not easily traveled, 
even by one with a hard-working pen; but Mr. 
Willets made his way by living up to his own 
philosophy. “In these days of wrestling 
matches between Journalism and Literature,” 
said he, “the pen which carves one’s name 
the deepest is not the pen which scratches 
hard, but the one which scratches the hardest.” 

The first time I saw Gilson Willets’ name in 
print was in 1890, as signature to a series of 
clever newspaper letters entitled “ London as 
Seen by a Runaway,” being an account of the 
experiences of a young American who had run 
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away from home and landed penniless in Lon- 
don. I have heard people say that these letters 
were the outcome of the writer’s actual expe- 
rience; but on this point Mr. Willets is re- 
served. I do know, however, that immediately 
upon his return from England he took up writ- 
ing to the exclusion of all other employment. 
His grandmother had a country house on the 
Hudson, near Yonkers. There he settled and 
began scratching. Short editorials, over his 
name, began to appear in Westchester county 
papers. Then he sent a story entitled “ How 
Woman Rules the World” to the Yonkers 
Daily Herald. The editor printed every word 
of it—four columns—and the story sold that 
day’s edition. This story was followed by 
more, and soon the Daily Herald called for 
his stories faster than he could write them. 
Then came an offer from the publisher of the 
Herald tendering Gilson Willets the editor- 
ship. He accepted, his name was printed on 
the editorial page as the editor of the leading 
daily of Westchester county, and for months 
he slaved — working all day as editor and all 
night as writer. His health gave way, and he 
went down to Virginia and lived on a farm for 
two months. When he returned to Yonkcrs 
the Herald had passed into new hands, and 
Mr. Willets began writing stories for the 
Yonkers Statesman. 

This time his work was seen elsewhere; it 
was reprinted in the Mew York Recorder and 
other New York newspapers. Current Litera- 
ture, always in search of new writers, reprinted 
Gilson Willets’ stories from the Yonkers States- 
man, and gave his work flattering notice, edi- 
torially. Finally, a letter came from Current 
Literature offering Mr. Willets a position as 
assistant editor. With Current Literature, 
therefore, he accordingly cast his lot. A month 
later, in October, 1892, he took Current Litera- 
ture’s editorial chair, succeeding Bliss Carman, 
the Canadian poet. Mr. Willets reduced Cur- 
rent Literature to regular magazine size, and 
worked early and late to make it worthy of its 
name. At the end of the year his health again 
failed. This time he retired for nine months 
to a small Quaker settlement in the backwoods 
of Dutchess county, New York. While there 
Mr. Willets gathered the material for his 


Quaker novel, which will shortly appear, and 
which his publishers believe will bring the 
author international fame. 

Returning to New York in the fall of 1893, 
he took off his coat and again devoted his time 
entirely to writing. A remarkable interview 
with Beatrice Harraden by Gilson Willets ap- 
peared in Once a Week. It was immediately 
reprinted, by the American Press Association, 





GILSON WILLETs. 


in a thousand newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. He followed this by a now famous inter- 
view with Hopkinson Smith, in Muasey’s. At 
the same time the magazines began to print his 
stories; but despite his desire to write only 
stories, requests poured in upon him for inter- 
views. Rignt and left, therefore, he inter- 
viewed celebrities in all of life’s works. 

Other interviewers imitated him, but Gilson 
Willets remained the only master of the style 
of interview which he created. As I have said, 
he supplemented this work with stories, and 
also with dramatic reviews and magazine arti- 
cles of all sorts. During the last three years 
his name has appeared from month to month 
as regular contributor to a score of publica- 
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tions, notably: Munsey’s, Godey’s, the Outlook, 
Vanity Fair, the Bookman, the Jilustrated 
American, the Art Interchange, Short Stories, 
Collier’s Weekly, Demorest’s, the White Ele- 
phant, the Waverley Magazine, Massey's 
Magazine, the Christian Herald, the Boston 
Fournal of Education, the Home Magazine, 
the Housewife, the Home Fournal, the New 
York Ledger, Ev'ry Month, Modes and Fab- 
rics, the Presbyterian Messenger, the Teacher's 
Institute, the Photographic Times, the Sunny 
South, Current Literature, and the Literary 
Digest, also in hundreds of newspapers sup- 
plied by the American Press Association; and 
exclusively in the Mew York Recorder, the 
Press, the Sunday Advertiser, the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, etc., etc. 

The sobriquet, “ the American Maupassant,” 
was bestowed upon Gilson Willets because of 
the terse style in which he writes his stories. 
These stories have been likened to mosaic 
work, in which each tiny piece is necessary to 
the whole. An editor recently wrote to Mr. 
Willets: “ Your story is three lines too long. 
I have been trying for a week to cut it, but I 
am in despair. I cannot cut out even one line 
without marring the story.” Notwithstanding 
the fact that Mr. Willets makes every word a 
necessity, his style is remarkably easy and 
flowing.’ His best-known stories are the series 
describing the love-life of several “ Romantic 
Frenchwomen.” These will be brought out 
this year in book form, under the title of “ That 
Frenchwoman.” 

In appearance Gilson Willets is often mis- 
taken for a Spaniard, having the olive skin of 
Spain; but by birthright he is a Quaker 
being the fifth Gilson Willets of the family of 
that name of “ Willets’ Point,” Long Island. 
He is a member of several literary and athletic 
clubs, notably the Aldine Club, the St. Andrews 
Golf Club, and the Fencer’s Club. 

In the spring of 1896 Mr. Willets married 
Daisy Vander Veer, daughter of John Reeve 
Vander Veer, of one of New York’s old Hol- 
land families. Mrs. Willets holds a high place 
in New York society, is an expert horsewoman, 
noted for her skill as a rider and a driver, and 
joins her husband in every kind of out-door 
sport. They spent their first four months of 


married life in Europe gathering valuable liter- 
ary material in Belgium, Germany, France, and 
Italy. While Mr. Willets continued abroad, 
the American Press Association printed his 
letters weekly, and his “ Stories of the Other 
Side” have since appeared in different maga- 
zines. These stories of Mr. Willets’ experi- 
ences are novel and interesting, for Mr. Willets 
was arrested in Cologne as a French spy, 
helped to kill a Russian princess in Baden- 
Baden with cigarettes, interviewed Li Hung 
Chang in Paris, was robbed in Marseilles, and 
had all sorts of adventures in Monte Carlo. 

On his return from Europe he purchased 
Romance, and, under his editorship and man- 
agement, has made it the best short-story 
magazine in the market. Mr. Willets works 
irregularly, writing at any and all times, usually 
being hardest at work when other people are 
sleeping. He is alternately as busy as a beaver 
and as lazy as a polar bear. He is graceful 
and sympathetic as a writer; shrewd, keen, and 
critical as an editor; enterprising and daring 
as a publisher. Asa business man he ignores 
all conventional business rules, and while his 
publishing office is a model of systematic hard 
work and those in his employ are faithful hard 
workers, his great business motto is: “No 


Red Tape.” Fohn M. French. 
New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Fields.— In 1859 the Adlantic Monthly 
passed into the hands of Ticknor & Fields, the 
junior publisher (James T. Fields) becoming 
finally its editor. Lowell had been, of course, 
an appreciative and a sympathetic editor, yet 
Fields had the advantage over Lowell of being 
both editor and publisher, so that he had a free 
hand as to paying for articles. The prices then 
paid were lower than now, but were raised 
steadily; and he first introduced the practice of 
paying for each manuscript on acceptance. He 
had a virtue which I have never known in any 
other editor or publisher, — that of volunteering 
to advance money on prospective articles, yet 
to be written; and he did this more than once 
tome. I have also known him to increase the 
amount paid, on finding that an author particu- 
larly needed the money, especially if it were 
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the case of a woman. His sympathy with 
struggling women was always very great. With 
all his desire to create a staff, Fields was al- 
ways eagerly looking out for new talent, and 
was ever prompt to counsel and encourage. — 
T. W. Higginson, in Atlantic Monthly for 
April. 

Hay. — I was talking with John Hay, who is 
to become Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, in his library the other day about his 
ballads “Jim Bludso” and “ Little Breeches, ” 
and I asked him how he came to write them. 

“Oh,” he said, “they are rough, hurriedly 
written pieces, and it is a wonder how they 
have lived, but they are founded on fact, and I 
suppose they touch a chord in the popular 
heart. All these pieces were written within a 
few weeks, while I was working with Whitelaw 
Reid on the 7rzdune in the winter of 1871-72. 

“T had a great poetic fever just then, and I 
sometimes wrote two ballads in one evening. I 
did not keep it up long, however, as I did not 
estimate my work very highly, and I was a very 
busy man and did n’t have much time for poetic 
excursions. 

“T do not think so much of ‘ Little Breeches,’ 
but I rather like ‘Jim Bludso.’ Each of them 
describes a real incident. I first heard of the 
original of ‘Little Breeches’ in a sermon 
preached by an old-fashioned Methodist minis- 
ter ina country church at Warsaw, IIl., while I 
was there on a visit to my mother, in 1870, I 
think. The tale impressed me, and I dressed 
it up in verse, and I suppose it is too late to 
kill it now. 

‘** Jim Bludso’ also had a counterpart in real 
life. His original was an engineer named Oliver 
Fairchild, who plied for many years before the 
war upand down the Mississippi on the steamer 
Fashion. I ‘\.:ew him very well, indeed, and he 
met his de.':. in 1860, not far from Warsaw, 
just in the .onnner described in the poem. The 
old boat caught fire one dark night, and the 
tiller ropes were burned away, so that the steer- 
ing apparatus was powerless. Old Oliver held 
‘her nozzle ag’in’ the bank’ till every soul but 
himself was ashore. 


** And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


“Excepting my work on the life of Lincoln 


and some sketches and poems in the magazines, 
I have done little literary work lately. I do not 
consider my work over yet, however, and I may 
publish something or other before long, if time 
permits.” — Mew York Herald. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Wuy We PuncTvaTe; or, Reason vs. RuLE In THE Use 
or Marks. By a Journalist. 160 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Minneapolis: The Lancet Publishing Co. 1897. 

If every one wrote perfect English, correct 
in style and grammatical expression, the work 
of punctuation would be comparatively a sim- 
ple matter. Most people, however, write im- 
perfect English, and for that reason they must 
depend largely on punctuation marks, skillfully 
used, to make their meaning clear. Punctua- 
tion, then, is not, and never can be, an exact 
science. Its signs, to be sure, have a definite 
force, each expressing something that is ex- 
pressed by no other, and in a general way 
proofreaders agree upon their use; but in such 
English as most writers produce the use of 
punctuation marks, as a crutch to limping lan- 
guage, is to a certain extent arbitrary, and 
proofreaders are sure frequently to disagree as 
to what mark may best be used in any given 
place. Punctuation varies, too, according to 
the idiosyncracies of writers. One author may 
have a special fondness for the colon, and use 
it wherever it is possible: who shall say that 
his use of it is incorrect? Another writer may 
think that the frequent use of the semi-colon 
is advisable ; that it breaks up the monotony 
of long sentences; and that for other reasons 
it is preferable, even though the comma might 
be used—as in this sentence —in place ot it. 
Other writers may love the dash, the hyphen, 
the parenthesis, yea, even the exclamation 
point! Who can say that such fads are for- 
bidden, so long as those who follow them do 
not violate plain punctuation principles, and 
they are not carried to excess? Punctuation 
thus may be regarded as a feature of style, 
quite as much so, in fact, as a writer’s peculiar 
choice in words or his preference for long sen- 
tences, or short. It is only necessary that he 
shall not violate basic principles — such, for 
example, as that which makes a period at the 
end of a declarative sentence necessary. Each 
authority on punctuation has his own style, 
varying in many minor points from the style of 
each other authority. A writer, therefore, has. 
a right to punctuate as he sees fit, or as he 
must to make his meaning clear, provided only 
he does not violate the essential laws of 
punctuation on which all the authorities agree. 

Of “Why We Punctuate”— which ought 
not to be anonymous —it may be said in the 
first place that it is in the main punctuated cor-. 
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rectly, and in the second place that it is logi- 
cal and sensible. The author knows how to 
punctuate, himself, and he knows how to make 
the principles that guide him clear to others. 
He recognizes the fact that no absolute laws 
for the use of punctuation marks can be made, 
since the use of language itself is an inexact 
science, and even that “a variety in style of 
composition may demand variety in punctua- 
tion, even when the grammatical construction 
seems, and is, identical.” With this under- 
standing he lays down the laws for the right 
use of the essential marks, and shows how the 
different points may be used, in cases of neces- 
sity, to make bad English readable. He points 
out that the chief purpose of punctuation is to 
reveal ata glance the real meaning of written 
or printed language, and that proper punctua- 
tion is a process of thought clarification, since 
the mark tests the meaning of the language 
and determines whether it expresses the 
thought. As a matter of fact, the best way to 
punctuate a difficult sentence is frequently to 
rewrite it. 

Altogether “ Why We Punctuate ” is a valu- 
able addition to the literature of punctuation. 
It takes up each of the marks in turn, explains 
the force of each, and illustrates by numerous 
new examples their most effective use. Its 
examples are, as a rule, particularly happy. 
Some of them make plain at a glance the rea- 
sons for rules which have been disputed by 
many authorities, but which are based on com- 
mon sense: for instance, the rule requiring the 
use of the comma before the conjunction be- 
tween the final terms in a series of three or 
more terms. Among the author’s examples are 
these : — 

William, Henry, and Mary are at school 

William Henry and Mary are at school 

Among the earliest colleges established in America were 
Yale, Trinity, William and Mary, and Harvard. 

Any one can see at a glance, by comparison, 
the necessity of punctuating as the author has 
done in these examples. 

Something would be gained if in another 
edition of the book — which is likely to be re- 
quired — the examples were set in type differ- 
ent from that of the text, to make them more 
conspicuous. A misstatement in the preface, 
also, should be corrected. Wilson’s “ Punctua- 
tion” is not out of print. The author speaks 
rather too slightingly, by the way, of existing 
works on punctuation. 

The editor of THE WRITER has examined 
“Why We Punctuate” with more than ordi- 
nary care, and he has found in it very little with 
which he would not heartily agree. It is a 
practical guide to punctuation, and any one 
who masters it thoroughly ought to be able 
afterward always to punctuate correctly. <A 
short final chapter on “Business Letter- 











writing” and an index add to the value of the 
book. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.]} 


Spencer AND Darwin. Grant Allen. Popular Science 
Monthly (53 c. } for April. 

Excessive NEWSPAPER AND Novet Reapinc. Hamilton 
W. Mabie. Current Literature (28 c. ) for April. 

NaTHAN Haskets. Dore. F. M. Hopkins. Current Lit- 
erature (28 c. ) for April. 

WitttamM Morris, THe Artist. W. Henry Winslow. 
New England Magazine (28 c. ) for Apmil. 

Our Later LiTerRaTuRE AND Ropert Browninc. With 
portrait of Browning and fac-simile. Lewis Worthington 
Smith. Midland Monthly (18 c. ) for April. 

THACKERAY IN Weimar. Illustrated. Walter Vulpius. 
Century (38 c. ) for April. 

Mark TWAIN AS AN INTERPRETER OF AMERICAN CHAR- 
acter. Charles Miner Thompson. Atlantic (38 c.) for 
April. 

Cueerrut Yesterpays (Autobiography).— VI. T. W. 
Higginson. Atlantic (38 c. ) for April. 

Mew AND Letters. (‘‘ The Demand for an American 
Literature,’ Bradford Torrey ; ‘‘ A Reminiscence of Charles 
Reade,’’ Frances Courtenay Baylor ; ‘‘ The Book That Is Not 
Written,”’ Mary Hartwell Catherwood). Atlantic (38 c. ) 
for April. 

BrYANT’S Pe&RMANENT CONTRIBUTION TO LITERATURE. 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Tue Reporter AnD Literature. Norman Hapgood. 
Bookman (23 ¢. ) for April. 

Wirttiam Cutten Bryant. Illustrated. M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe. Bookman (23. ) for April. 

WorpDsworTh, THE Port or Nature. President Augustus 
H. Strong. Illustrated. Four articles. Chicago Standard 
March 6; March 13; March 20; and March 27. 

New Orveans Writers (Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Miss Grace King, Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, “‘ Catharine Cole,”’ 
Horace Fletcher, Miss Helen Pitkin, Miss Isabel Bowman 
Finley, Mrs. Mary Ashley Townsend). Chicago Evening Post 
for March 12. 

Brownino’s Ornscurtties. Dean Farrar. Jndependent 
(10 c. ) for March 18 


a — —— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Aldrich have left Boston 
for Jekyl Island. 

Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley, of Chicago, is 
soon to be married to Professor Henry A. Ward, 
of Rochester, N. Y. 
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F. Marion Crawford sailed from New York 
March 13 for his (talian tour. Just before 
starting he visited Ellis Island to study methods 
and types, it was said, for a new book on which 
he is engaged, and which, the Boston Glode sug- 
gested, he would probably write on the way 
over. 

Samuel Minturn Peck has returned from his 
extended European trip, with his health en- 
tirely restored. 

Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, daughter of 
Julian Hawthorne, has in the March number of 
Harper's Magazine a short story in the mysti- 
cal vein of her celebrated grandfather. 

Mrs. James T. Fields and Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett spent the latter part of March together 
at the Hot Springs in Virginia. 

Herbert Spencer has refused the offer of 
Cambridge University to make him a Doctor 
of Science, on the ground that he has always 
declined to accept such honors. 

The Lend-a-Hand Society of Boston will 
celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday of Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale April 3, by presenting to 
the Ten Times One Society the Hale endow- 
ment fund of $25,000. Both societies originated 
with Dr. Hale. 

The “Life of Mark Twain” by Will M. 
Clemens has reached its fortieth thousand. 


An amusing incident in literary history oc- 
curred recently in connection with Dr. Paul 
Carus’ story “Karma.” The little tale origi- 
nally appeared in the Open Court, and having 
struck there the fancy of Count Leo Tolstoi, 
was translated by him into Russian. Every- 
thing that Tolstoi publishes is immediately 
turned into French,—and so was “ Karma.” 
Then, with Tolstoi’s name attached to it, it was 
translated into English, and the translation was 
printed in the November number of the /nZer- 
national, a monthly magazine in Chicago, the 
home of which is but three doors from that of 
the Open Court. 


The Sunbeams Company, of New York city, 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capital, to 
print books, magazines, and pamphlets. The 
directors are George N. Avery and Harrison C. 
Ramsdell, of New Brighton, S. I., and Charles 
R. Wilcox, of Hotel Minot, New York city. 








Stone & Kimball, of New York city, have 
been incorporated to’ carry on a general pub- 
lishing business, with a capital of $75,000. The 
directors are Hannibal J. Kimball and Luther 
C. White, Jr., of New York; and Charles R. 
Farwell, of Chicago, IIl. 


The Modern Stories Publishing Company of 
New York City has been incorporated, with a 
capital of $10,000. The directors are Franklin 
B. Warner, James W. Johnston, of New York, 
and Mary B. MacDonald, of Brooklyn. 


The Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, of Boston, will be known here- 
after as The Pilgrim Press. 


Marshall H. Mallory is the new editor of 
the Churchman. 


John Gilmer Speed is the new editor of 
Leslie's Weekly. 


Miss Grace Carew Sheldon, of Buffalo, has 
gone to Chicago to accept the position of de- 
partment editor of the Household Realm, which 
is managed and edited by Miss Alice Webster. 


The New /llustrated Magazine ( New York ) 
is the English Illustrated Magazine renamed. 


The Yellow Kid, a new monthly published 
by Howard, Ainslee, & Co., New York, offers 
prizes of $1,000, $300, $200, and $100 for the 
four best stories of from 1,000 to 3,000 words 
submitted by subscribers. 

The David C. Cook Publishing Co., of 
Chicago, offers prizes of $1,000 and $500 for 
the two best manuscripts of modern religious 
stories containing from 60,000 to 65,000 words 
submitted before September 1. 


The residuary estate of Alfred Nobel, the 
Swedish chemist and dynamite manufacturer, 
estimated at $10,000,000, is to be funded for the 
advancement of science. From the annual in- 
come of $250,000 five equal prizes will be 
awarded, including one of $50,000 to the writer 
who shall produce the greatest work in the de- 
partment of physiology or medicine. 


The three prize winners — among 180 com- 
petitors —in the American Agriculturist vaca- 
tion contest were: First, P. H. Richards, Jr., 
Newcastle, Neb.; second, W. G. Howson, 
Meaford, Ontario; third, Miss Margaret B. 
Drake, Britt, Ia. 
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The American Sunday School Union, Phila- 
delphia, offers a first prize of $600, and a second 
prize of $400, for the two best books upon 
Forming and Maintaining Character on the 
Principles of the Bible, submitted before Octo- 
ber 1. The widest practical freedom will be 
allowed in form and style of treatment, and 
each writer is expected to suggest an appropri- 
ate title to his work. 

After an unsuccessful effort to establish the 
Great West in Denver, the magazine has been 
removed to Chicago. The editor gives assur- 
ances that it will be published regularly here- 
after, beginning with the April number. 

Time and the Hour (Boston) has been re- 
cently enlarged and shows every evidence of 
deserved prosperity. 

The Lark, of San Francisco, ends its brief 
life with the April number. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have in press 
“Captain Molly,” a story of the Salvation 
Army, by Mary A. Denison, of which the Vew 
York World said, “It is one of the sweetest 
love stories ever written.” 

Little, Brown, & Co. ( Boston) have issued an 
attractive little pamphlet on Francis Parkman, 
setting forth the history and criticism of his 
complete works. 

The Jews have a literature rich in works of 
artistic genius scarcely known to our modern 
world. Leopold Katscher, quite an authority, 
writes of it, in an article entitled “ A Forgotten 
Literature, ” in the April Catholic World Maga- 
Zine. 

The Authors’ Guild, New York, has out- 
grown its present quarters, and will remove 
May 1 to Studio No. 826, Carnegie Hall. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is writing a new 
novel, has rented an old house in Lancashire, 
where the action of the story takes place. The 
mansion has all the requirements in the way of 
grounds, a moat, and even the “traditional 
ghost” to impart the desired color to the story. 

In “The History of a Poem,” in the North 
American Review for March, Edmund Gosse 
recounts the circumstances connected with the 
production of the late Coventry Patmore’s 
work, “ The Angel in the House.” 


In “Spencer and Darwin” in the Popular 
Science Monthly for April, Grant Allen defines. 
the relations cf those two great philosophers. 
to the doctrine of evolution: of Spencer as the 
first formal promulgator of it, seven years be- 
fore the publication of “‘ The Origin of Species” ; 
and of Darwin as having pointed out the method 
of evolution — through natural selection — and 
having furnished definite proofs and illustra- 
tions of it. 

Justin McCarthy’s installment of his “ Story 
of Gladstone’s Life,” in the April Magazine 
Number of the Outlook, is made especially at- 
tractive by his comparison of Gladstone with 
Disraeli and Bright. Of the twenty pictures, 
many are from photographs taken expressly for 
this purpose. 

L’ Art de la Mode ( New York ) is running a 
series of articles entitled “The Correct Thing,” 
the first paper of which deals with church wed- 
dings, and explains all the perplexing little 
questions that always arise on these momentous 
occasions. 

Howard Paul has an interesting article in 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for April, tell- 
ing of a dinner with Artemus Ward. 

“ Thackeray in Weimar,” by Walter Vulpius, 
in the April Century, describes the English 
humorist’s friendly relations with Goethe’s 
household and his interviews with the great 
poet. It is accompanied by a number of char- 
acteristic drawings by Thackeray never before 
printed. 

Rev. Dr. George S. Mallory, editor of the 
Churchman, died in New York March 2, aged 
fifty-eight. 

Rev. E. Cobham Brewer died at Edwin- 
stowe, Eng., March 6, aged eighty-seven. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher died at Stam- 
ford, Conn., March 8, aged eighty-five. 

Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler died at Newton, 
Mass, March Io. 


Professor Henry Drummond died at Tun- 
bridge Wells, Eng., March 11, aged forty-six 

William T. Adams ( “ Oliver Optic” ) died at 
Dorchester, Mass., March 27, aged seventy-five. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Preston died in Baltimore, 
March 28. 





